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ABSTRACT 

The Disciples of Christ, an indigenous American ; 
religious movement born on the frontier, ^ grew rapidly until early in 
thi3 'twentieth -century- Its growth was based on a rhetorical vision 
that of fered a plausible interi?retation of the data of the\ senses and 
accounted for developments in human activity and conditions* That / 
rhetorical vision was linked to democratic political fantasies of the 
worth of the individual and of rural-agrarian. supremacy. It decayed 
from a dynamic drama of restoration of the pristine New Testament 
church* to a rigid structure of institutionalization^ Faith an^ 
imagination go together, translating spiritual truths into the 
fantasy world view of the cult'ufe, and while ultimate truths remain 
constant, the rhetoficai approach "must change- Liberal anoi 
conservative Disciples lost sight of this principle and lost most of 
the persuasiveness enjoyed in the early days- When the vision 
fragmented in the conflict with cultural change and the new European 
theology, -.most of its millennial esch f aded tfut* A religious 

rhetoric that neglects the eschatological frame of reference is not 
true to thev biblical message nor to the needs of modern people- 

•■ (Tj) . ' ^ : - ■ • ^ ' 
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- - ■ THE DEATH OF A RHETORICAL VISION: * • • ^ ' 

DISCIPLES OF CHRIST AND SOCIAL CHANGE 

.■• i ' " ■ " . » "■ 

The Disciples ;.Qf Christ is an indigenous American religious • movement 
. born o.n the frontier in the midst of early nineteerfth centiory ^-revivalism. 

Coming into existence during the first ■ decade of that centiiry^ partially as 

tk - ■ • ■ - - ■, . _ • ■ _ ■ 

a rationalistic reaction to evangelical emoti5nalism,. the Disciples grew 
steadily . until the- movement numbered well over one million by 1900.*^. 
Beginning in ;Jeffers6nian America, and surging forward in the' Jacks onian 
era. Disciples- prospered in ah environment of individualistic, self-reliant, 
optimistic, and aggressive pioneers. Among people seeking to build a new. - 

and glorious society. Disciples thrived on "the firm conviction thaf' an . 

' <i '■ . . ■ ■ ■ ' 

earthly Utopia was a real possibility and that men could free themselves 
, from the tyranny of the old order." Moreover,. Disciples .formulated and 
vigorously promulgated a unique rhetorical "vi^^^^ 
demands of Americans reveling in. [their] new freedom," • .. - 



^ The^ cultural key to understanding the persuasive power of the . .. 

^^.^■torlLc^ ..the Disciples_„of jihrist is the cluster , of .fantasy 

themes relating to millennialism~the belief that the kingdom of God was 
soon to be established in Am-erica.iV.^ The Disciples dramatised, numerous 
postmillennial fantasy themes which combined to form a complete and coherent 
rhetpr ical vision with which_tb''^:^r_.persuaded numerous ^ people " toJ] oin' tfiem^ 
protagonists in the drama culminating in the millennia. Led by m*en like 
Barton W. Stone in Kentucky and the father-son. team of Thomas and Alexander 



.Campbell in Pennsylvania, Disciples, energetically spread their" message of 
an optimistic, culture- trans forming, kingdom-buildi-ng Christianity across 
the western frontier of the young nation. 

Disciples found th^, authority for their- vision in their Under- ■ 
standing of the biblical account of creatic^, corruption, conflict,, and, 
conquest. The ultimate goal, the millennium\ would result whel the dra- 
matic struggle-, between God and his followers and Satan and his followers 
was resolved with Satan's defeat and the restoration of thfe Edenic ' ' 
paradise lost. as a result of sin in the early chapters of Genesis. Along 

•with many Americans Disciples regarded the United States as the chosen 

' - . >. . ' ■ • , • - ^ 

land for. the. ultimate inauguration of -.the millennium. Various rhetorical 

visions in the nineteenth 'century depicted "^America as God*s garden of. ful- 
fillment, and many western Americans fervently believed that' the frontier 
V7as to be .the center of God's work to restore^ Eden—the centet of Christ's 
millennial empire. Henry Nash Smith develops the emphasis that this^ was 
" the .myth of mid-nineteenth .America," and David Edwin Ha2?rell, Jr: has. 
demonstrated that' this myth "became deeply enmeshed in' the theology of . . 
the Disciples of Christ." Moreover, God's protagonists were American, 
Anglo-Saxon .Protectants , especially Disciples. The inaugural plan was . ^ 
three-fold: ■ (1) the chosen people would restore the pristine purity of the 
church revealed -in the' New Testament; (2) the purified church would be a 
united church; (3) the united church' would march forth evangelistically to 
;cbnquer_the^^^^ — Then-,-~the -mi±l-ennium -wdTnd' be^ 
.and the millennium' was most, fr'ec.uently defined as "a thousand years of 
trium^ant. Christianity." Jews, Tiirks, Deists, and pagans would be conr 
verted , ^^and all plagues of mankind would cease such as crime, war, disease 
civil discord, dishonesty, tjTanny, bigotry, and oppression. Through his 



faithful followers Christ would rule the.' world in th^e pdlitdcal as well as ' 
religious order for^a thousand years/' The- drama would, climax with Christ's 
personal second coming to finalize the eternal restoration of the lost 
paradise. Since they were the central characters in the*" drama whose efforts 
would directly result in the golden age , ^ Disciples had within their rhetori- 
cal vision the hope, zeal, and impelling motivation to attract people to 
enlist in the cause and labor unceasingly. After all, ''their enterprise 
was nothing else than a providential'' chapter in the plan of the ages."^ 

Beginning with the biblical basis. Disciples incorporated into 'their 
rhetorical vision^'key- elements from cultiiral dramas which' celebrated the 
• spirit of American democf^acy. Suc^ commitments as individual freedom, 
rijral-agrarian supremacy, worth of the individual, and human equality were 
integral facets of the, Disciples' vision. Building on this common ground, 
they related their religious dramatic themes "to the listeners' secular 
dreams and then transferred -the listeners' initial acceptance, to the total 
vision. Disciples skillfully blended secular dreams into their ^,religi9us 
vision and- dramatically demonstrated how^Mchose secular dreams could find 
complete fulfillmenl^ in the religious. ■ Energetic, independent--.Westeraers~-' -■ 
desiring to- build new frontiers- in all areas of life regardless of political, 
economic, or religious consequences, responded enthusiastically.- The vision 
appeal&d to their disregard for established precedents - and to their desire' 
to set. .hew, -precedents. It appealed to them as free-born children'of the new 
political' Republic tQ experience an equally new birth of religious freedom 
by *^ising up in battle. to cast off chains of religious slavery (as they had 

a ■ 

cast off chains ^ of political slavery) and.no longer be slaves of the pope or 

. • • ' ■ ' 10 * 

conscripts of Protestant sectarianism^ Many Americans responded. to the - 

challenge, and Disciples grew in size and influence. 



4) .....'*. 

The millennial rhetorical vision remained constant throughout the 
first generation, and as the transition to seconfl generation leadership took, 
place dm'ing the years 1866-1880, the new leaders firmly retained every 
phase of the j?het or ical vision. However, culjural transitions were; taking 
place which would drastically affect the ^w.sion and its influence. As the 
transitions took place, the Disciples' vision failed to adapt and ultimately 
died before the end of "the second generation. 

During the years 1865-1900 the urb.an population of America doubled., 

and "big city problems" emerged. Foreign immigration incr^easBd dramatically 
" ■ ■ „ , 

with most of the immigrants settling in Eastern cities and with increasing 

numbers of them coming from southern and eastern Europe. Moreover, "native 

'Americans . . . left the rural areas., especially the Middle West , to augment 

" 11 - ■ 

the city'.s fast growing population." As the rural to urban transition " 

continued, Americans "were forced to realize that they were no longer living 

12 

in an agrarian democracy, but in an industrial nation. . . .",. Immigration, 
virbanization, and industrialization combined to triumph "over the agri-" 
cultural economy that ..i?emained fi'om tbe^ With the rise ' 

of this new social order came new ©ocial problems, new tensions^, and new 
challenges "to various religious rhetorical visions." These problems, tensions 

and challenges arose from the resultant "depression, doubt and ;.struggle^' of ■ 

• . . . m - : . - d^- ' 

the period. The financial depression of 1873, railroad strikes and- riots - 

in .1877 and 1886, and labor tensions, more depression, and agricultural panic 

during the 1890 's constituted situa'tions which churches found impossible to • 

ignore but extremely difficult to explain. Religious fantasies of optimism 

and progress clashed head-on with- the realities of mobs rioting, freight 

cars burning, and boiribs -blasting. Heirs of "the self-religV^t trrjdition of . 

agrarian America, were .suddenly finding themselves at the mercy of distant. 



corporation executives.. With this intense transition and tension "it 

became increasingly difficult to believe in the automatic, benevolent 

_ 16 ^ 

operation of "Divine cosmic laws." . ■ • \ * 

During this period evangelical rhetorical visions were facing 

another 'challenge. in the fantasy themes of the new science and the new 

theology. Darwin developed his concept of evolution and set ^ it forth to 

traditional Christian anthropology. Along with adjustment to - 

Darwin's scientific drama came the challenge of European liberal theology 

to traditional Protestant theology. The accommodation of Darwinian science 

and liberal theology led. to new rhetorical visions for numerous Protestants 

"Which .'included the fantasies- gf "the immanence of God, the' organic 

solidaristic view of society,. and the pi?esence. of ■ the kingdom. of heaven on 

earth," and this resulted in a strong ^tress on "ethical Christianity" and 

a view of Christianity as a natural ;^rerigion>*^^ . Out of this . challenge grew 

the Social Gospel vision which sought- to--solve"the 'p^robIems. of mankind in 

the urban setting by replacing the traditional fantasy of individualistic 

salvation with the fantasy of the' redemption of the social order. In . 

response__to the challenges_of" industrialism , urbanism, and the hew-science- 

and theology, "the mood of [many] Protestant evangelicals changed . . ■■ 

from one of . cocky optimism to chastened uncertainty.". Among other 

• ' . : ^ " 

evangelicals these challenges' were not 'as .direct and. the response was less 

dramatic because they, "were cut off by their rural constituencies from the 

V 19 1 ' 

first ohocks of large-scale industrial crisis." Disciples were among- 

rhis latter group.. . ^ * ■ 

. This period of cultural transition was also the period of greatest 

growth^or Disciples. The movement increased from abouiL„ifJD.O-,.000-^^^ 

in_the_-1870s-to^l7l20V000 in 1900,- the growth .occurring primarily in rural 



■ "20 
and siijall town America. Having begun on the frontier of 1800-1809, they 



had little influence or expansion in eastern U..S, .They gained strength 
some* midwes tern cities, such as Cincinnati, Louisville, Indianapolis,. St." 

Louis, and Kansas City, but basically were not able "to overcome their 

* 21 ' " ■ -» 

initial aversion to cities.'' men the government census announced the 

end of /the frontier in 1890, Msciples were' "only 6 2/3 percent urban.''^'^ 



in 



"By 1906, when Disciples numbered more than 1,250,000 adherents, about 89% 

23 * - ' -•■ ■ _ ■ " '_ 

were rural' residents." . " „ 

The crisis generated in urban America eventually affected rural 
America^ and a tide of discontent sWept over rural citizens, ''exemplified • 
with the rise of a political party known as the Populists ."^^ This party 

caused a "great agrarian revolt that was to -last for a quarter of a 

■ ' 25 • . . " ■ - .* ■ 

century." . • The Populist revolt fostered a' vision which resembled the 

vision of Jacksonian Democrats—one which dram^ati zed revolt against eastern 

26 ' " ■ 

wealth and domination by eastern plutocrats. As a wealth of eastern 
-capitalists seemed* to" increase, rural Americans seemed to become poor^er. 
Populists cpntended that government should "res train. the selfish tenden- • 
cies of those who profited at the e xpense' ^of the, poor and needy; [and] that' 

, . ■ nrj 

the people,, not the plutocrats, must control the government." They 

• c \ ' ^ a . 

believed that the commqn people had the ability .to frame . and .enforce any 
measures necessary to deliver themselves from oppression. ' The Disciples* 
^rhetorical dramas of egalitarianism, freedom of individuals, etc.,, developed 
in the midst of Jacksonianism, were at home in/ this setting. As Williaro 

Jennings Bryan spoke to the silver-gold controversy in 1896, he. ..fantasized 

p , ' ■ ^ — 

about the^ conmon^ man,- -the -"broader class of business man," the one who 

" — " ........ ' 

worked for wages, the country lawyer, pross-roads merchant, and farmer. .' 
Among these groups. Disciples were strongest. The Disciples' millennial 
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garden fantasy echoed in. Brjron's characterization of "the hardy pioneers"' 
who have- braved all the Mangers of the wilderness,' who have made the desert 
to blossom as the rose. . ."^^^ Disciples would have shouted a strong 
. "Amen" to Br^-an's dramatization that "the great cities rest upon our broad 
and "f ertrle .prairies . . Burn down your cities and leave our farms, and yoiar^ 
cities will spring up- again ., . , but destroy our farms, and the grass will 
grow in the streets of every city in the country. "^° Among Bryan's consti- 
tuents . Disciples of the second generation continued to set forth' various 
fantasies of their rhetorical vision with success, ^"^ ■. 

During the second generation Disciples also began taking the shape of 
other raid-nineteenth centiory Protestant evangelicals,. They solidified a 

■ ' f ■ . . ■ ■ . 

body of doctrine which they used to insulate, their movement '"against the 
corrosive forces of the new s.cience and of social unrest by . . a pre-, 
occupation with the salvation and perfection_of- the individual . ,"^^ 
Their .fantasies focused on individual- redemption and traditional sanctions'', 
while "leaving social consequences to take care of tHAnseives . "^^ Retaining 
almost a completely theological orientation. Disciples tended to dramatize 
doctrinal loyalty, leaving social emphases_J,n the realm of opinion. 
Individual Christians were free . to hold opinions on social issues 'and acf 
' according to a personal social ethic, but the collective church was . 
.restricted. Disciples continued to dramatize fantasies of the original 
■rhetorical vision, such as the restoration of the New Testament pattern of 
■*^^ie- chiirch, the agrarian myth, and individual salvation, as well as 'a 
theology that sin explains social evils, making individual conversion from 
•.'■sin the- remedy for social ills. Had the Disciples made the urbar. shift 

early in 1:he second generation, they might .have been on the leading edge of ' 
the Social Gospel movement. H. Richard Niebuhr has pointed out that the 



Disciples* millennial vis idn .contained two elements which became manifest 

in the Social Gospel: "on- the 'one hand at-ention is directed to the attain- 

ment of liappine^s in a mundane social order; upon the other. hand the. call, 

is for an active or ^muscular* Christi^ity . " • 

However. Disciples did' not make the urban shift aiid consequently 

did not have a strong .social emphasis. Although the rural facet of the 

millennial vision became a less acGarate description of an urban-industrial 

society, Harrell demonstrates that "the idyllic agrarian myth persisted long 

35 

after its basis in fafet had vanished*" This allowed Disciples to continue 

to promulgate Various millennial dramas into the twentieth century with 

_^moderate success: Nonetheless, their vision was *'being subjected to serious 
36 

pressures.'^ Some saw the inadequacy of the*Vision and begain to dramati2^e 
the tieed for urban involvement: , ^ * 

There is a giant in the land whose name is Labor • Lmgy Samson-- * 
.like, he has been willing to toil and sweat- for * o theirs ;k6c/ he is 
beginning to ask questions. '"I dig and build railroads; why am 
I compelled to walk?'* • • . "I buiid mansions; why must my' little 
family live in a -hovel?" "I build schoolhouses ; why must tixy' 
children leave school so yotrng in- life?" . • Is. the church 
leading toward the) emancipation of the laboring man? Does the 
church help him better his condition? Nay, the church is not 
holding the highest positioji as leader of the best., agencies to 
secure the good of the bodies and souls of men.^'^ ' • ^ 

A few isolated voices picked up this fantasy and attempted to chain 

it out into a new vision which advocated evangelizing the cities. Had 

the scene of the drama shifted to fit new social realities and an urban 

fantasy chained out. Disciples may well have made the rur^l-urban transition 

and exerted as significant a -religious influence on twentieth century urban. 

America as they did on nineteenth century rural America. However, the 

general view, even of some who' called for evangelism in- the cities, Was 

that cities v;ere inherently evil and a threat to pure religion. So, the 



majority response to -the -urban ^ challenge was^that "irhfe devoted agrarians 

' > 39 
. . simply refused the challenge." , They did not' believe thz.> true 
' • - ' • , " *' * 

religion had a future in the cities and consigned. cities to the devil^s 
domain* Disregarding the needs -of the cities, they felt that "the great 

need . is more ministers • . . who will be willing.to labor and live fn our 

40 _ ' . 

country and village churches.'* . So, the majority of second generation 

' Disciples continued, to participate in the traditional rhetorical vision and 

did not adapt it . to people's problems and to the changing conditions in 

culture during the 1880s and 1890s. Perhaps they failed to make the cultural 

social transition because their rhetorical vision did* not contain sufficient 

motivational appeal to impel a shift. The original vision, with its strong . 

agrarian dramatization and abhorrence of cities, lacked motivational appeal 

to challenge its adherents to carry the'ir vision to urban .*^erica and i * ° 

evangelize the cities^. Moreover since the vision had 'evolved in rural, ^ * . 

America and militantly glorified the agrarian scene , it 'failed to contain . 

an appeal to attract, the city dweller — even though it probably, would appeal 

to rural Americans uprooted from the country and transplanted in. cities. 

• In addition, the vision set forth a strong racist characterization of the '' ~ . 

chosen people , which- would repel rather than attract the large numbers of 

non-Anglo-Saxon immigrants ^who swelled the urban population of/America/ /. 

Thus, perusal of weekly journals and sermon anthologies of the period 

reveals a continual espousal of various facets of tjie originai millennial 



vision as central elements of Disciples rhetoric. 



Although many Americans, especially those among whom the Disciples' 

o 

were strongest, ignored the trend of society away, from the ideals of" their 
.areas, a clash between new fantasy themes and the old rhetorical vision 



was inevitable. Many Americans had can?ied into the * twentieth century 



. • 10*' • 

certain dramas essential to any millennial " vision. -.Among these were "the 

reality, certainty, and eternity of moral vaaues>*^.^ and "the inevitability., " 

. ■ • ' ■ *.*••■ . ■ ■ ■ '* ^ ... 

particularly :.n America, of progress." - By 1920, these dramas- were part of 

• ' • • 111! * 

a rejected past along with "the collapse of "this millennial dream." The 
millennial agrarian republic "of saintly citizens isolated in?^ the western 
hemisphere from European^ corruption" .was- replaced primarily with tTie vision - ' 
of "a new perfection bas^d on industrialism."^^ . ' ' ^ / • 

A? the shift in visions of ^social r?iality permeated all of .American 

society, the events surrounding the sliift failed to corroborate the Disciples' 

• ' / . ■ '•• - ■ • 

millennial, drama, it became a less acceptable, account of-so'cial-r^ali^ty , and it 

■gradually lost its effectiveness. At the 'same time that the 'social reality^, 

of the vision was fading in cultural significance, Discipfes' rhetoric 'was 

confronted with the challenge of European liberal .theology . Liberal theology - 

with its jcethodology of "higher criti?:ism" gained a foothold among Disciples. 

in the i890s when .the University of Chicago became a conspicuous exponent 

of that' position. A prominent Disciple, Herbert L. Willett, was on the - " ' 

* ■ 

Chicago faculty and was an. outspoken advocate of the liberal, rhetorical 
vision. Wiilett and a group of like-minded" Disciples formed an association 
called the Campbell Institute which with its publication. The Scroll^ became • 
a platform for spreading, the viewpoints of\the higher critics among Disciples. 

Higher^criticism set' foi^th fantasy themes relating to the Bible and to .. 

• ' 'I ■ ■ ■ ■ . • t* ' ^ 

religious authority new and radically . different from those traditional, to • ^ 
Disciples. Higher criticism challenged xhe original vision's premise of • 
unquestioned biblical authority based on complete .inspiration. In so doing, 
the critics attacked" the millennial dream at its roots. Higher criticism 
gradually* confronted^ Disciples with* a dilemma : either accept its "findings" 
regarding the v credibility , inspiration , and authority of the Bible in the V i 



■ ■ ' 11 

name of science and modern culture, give up the senseless quest to restore 
the primitive church, and seek Christian^ union on- a modem basis; oiiiL 
retreat into* a defense of time-honored doctrine, plaice unity ■ in a secondary 
role, and staunchly contend for restoration. Thus, the scene was seff^fo^W 



the total millennial vision to dissipate. One group.-of Disciples p^&sj^^ 
the path of higher criticifsm; . the other group took the position of defen^^^ 

biblical authority and the validity of restoration. Consequently the 

• "■ • ' ' ' . ' ■ ^ ' , ■ ■ 

dramatization of a common ..rhetorical vision gave way -to argumentative rhet- 
oric, one side arguing for methods of modem, scholarship and the other side 
arguing for the vtraditional viev?s of revelation, inspiration, and authority. 
Each side addressed its arguments more, tq; insiders and. less to outsiders, 
further decreasing the persuasive appeal, to potential converts 

The growth of the Disciples* duri fig the .nineteenth ■ centtiry continued 
into the early part of the twentieth century. The^ increase in adherents. 
cont*inued until 191^^, when Disciples, number 1,4^^-2 ,000 meniiers. However, in 
„l:?A5._.the figure- deceased by ^ about 300',o6o; although the growth rate 
eventually went up again. Disciples -never again grew as rapidly as prior to 
1915. Various reasons probably could be given for: this fact, but my ' ' ■ 
contention is that a significant reason was that, when the original dream'- 
fadedj it was not replaced, by a. new, adequate rhetorical visions Disciples' 
wer^^j^o Jmsy^ .arguing,,over "the- issues -of ^-iberai theology and its inTplications 
-that they ceased to speak in terms of any coherent panoramic drama, and* this 
led. to a defensive rhetorical. stance . It is probable that argumentative 
rhetoric does not generally influence the populace as strongly as drama- 
tistic rhetoric, and -defensive rhetoric is not as influential as offensive 
rhe.xoric.. Therefore, one significant reason f'or, the decrease in persuasive 
effectiveness ■ (and hence growth) was that decay of the coherent rhetorical 



vision and the failure to renew it.: ' . ' "■ ' ■ 

Although the vision had withstood early assaults by aiberal theology, 
primarily because it still had substantial credence in its cultiiral c ' 
setting, the devastating attacks^ came as v it was losing influence in American 



culture. .Those who constituted the left ^ing emphasis among Disciples were 

determined "that the future of the movement be directed ^ong thoroughly 

24.7 

philosophical and scientific lines." To follow this approach to biblical 



study meant that the view bf the Bible held by Disciples diiring the nine- 

teenth Century-^that it was "authentic, authoritative and final"~must be 

HQ ^ ^ 

surrendered. The gist, of the attack on orthodoxy was s.uiraned uf) in a 

lecture by Willett', as reported . in the - Christian Standard : Modern theology- 

< 

does not regard the Bible as a verbally inspired document or as presenting 
a logically organized bod^ of religious and moi?al instruction. Dr. Herbert. 
L. Willett of Chicago told an audience at the Linwood Boulevard Christian 
Church last night." : The. claim, that the Bible is an infallible book does 
not rest, on valid grounds, foi? the Bible does not claim to be "a super- 



id 
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naturally produced and safeguarded collection of documents. . . ."^° The 

Bible was "not written by God, nor even by men who were speaking with 

" 51 • - - 

supernatural and merrant knowledge of ' God's 'will. " Instead, the Bible 

agesy:^ali--^ofr-which'^cwtaiip^ passionate search of the soul after God, 

• 52 

and the unfailing answer to' that search.. M . / If the Bible.^ contains the 
best answers to the search, it is because the Bible speaks^ most adequately 
to man's religious consciousness and not because of external' authority or 

authenticity.- Scientific study of the Bible may reveal "contradictions, ■ 

*• • ■•■ . , . f» , ■ ■ ■ 

• discrepancies, superstitions , and myths, but this does not weaken "the 

53 

for<2e of the moral ideals, and precepts. Higher criticism claimed that 



13 ,, 

tlje faith of early Christians "actually engendered, or 'created, and 
embellished this history [i.e. , the history of. the life of Jesus and the^ 
primitive ahupchj., which was used, of course,, to substantiate it." ; The 
early. Christian community placed words in Jesus' mouth which he did not. 
sp'gak and told of deeds which he did not perform. Among these additions 
was the emphasis on apocalypticism, including millennial thought. This, was 
part of the "religion about Jesus" and^ not part of "the religion of Jesus' * 
New, scientific methods enabled" Bible scholars- to discover the religion of? 
Jesus, "which was primarily ethical and moral, freed from Jewish eschatology. 

This view of biblical revelation and. inspiration- led^ to the^ c6n-r 
elusion, that "the „Bible.,„a^._.a_whole-,-J.s-not -an_ultiiiiate_author.ity-.to ^one who - - 
thoroughly studies it," and that it is not "an. ajithority td us on all ttie 

questions with which it' deals.", . Since the Bible -is "the expression of the 

** ^ . . * 56 

religious life of a people of an age long gone by," it cannot constitute 

"■ " ■ * ^ 57 " 

"a cozy deposit of absolute truth." Thus, the Bible is not a* formal or 

airbitrary authority for "the church and is not a rule of living for individual 



Christians. No J^onger can Chris-tians afford, to regard it "as a constitution 

according, to which the churdh is rigidly to conform,", but must see .it "as a 
■ ■■ - ,■ . ■ ** p 

- . . ■ " ' . 58 

record of the experience of the greatest saints and sages of all times." ^ 

-The authority-of-the - Bible ultimately^residei^" "i^ tlie " ""T". 

individual mind . . . which must determine what for itself shall be the 

59 

[canonical and authoritative] limits of Holy Scripture." 

The liberal vision replaced the Bible as an external, 'objective 
authority with a focus on the authority of individual religious conscious- 
ness as one's religious authority. From this iasic position, liberal 
,rhe,;J:oric attacked every facet of the millennial vision in an ardent spirit 
of "search out and destroy." Restoration of a model 'church blueprinted in 



Scriptures was a foolish quest; the concept- of chosen people was a product 
of pride and ign<3rance; and' Christian unity could be based on willing 
cooperation among any who desii?ed it. . Moreover , the eschatological passages • 

of .the Bible so crucial to the original vision were dismissed ;as part of the 

■ * ' ' . <» 

primitive cultural setting of the Bible with no permanent significance for 
contemporary Christian faith. " " ^ ■ 

The primary reaction by conservative DisciDles'to the liberal threat" 

... . " * 

was to retreat into a citadel of traditional orthodoxy, establish a defensive 
holding position, and lash out at the attackers • J. W. . McGarvey expressed 
this general position — "When 'the Bible in its most vital par'ts, is assailed, ■ 

no perisonal considerations shall deter me from defending it anci exposing its 

assailant.'^ So, Jthe .coherent vision gave way to a rhetoric which busied, 
itself with repelling attacks which "professed to" cHange ScitLptural . ■ 

baptistm. . • destroy the essential inspiration of the Scriptures, or deny.. 

62 • . 

the divinity and lordship of Jesus." The central rhetorical strategy - ' 

became the marshalling of data to use as weapons to win the battle oyer the 

inspiration and infallibility of the Bible. 

With the Bible still regarded as the divinely inspired revelation of 

God and the authority for Christians, restoration remained a. .central fantasy-^ 

% - .. ■•■-V *■' 

for conservatives, Exteraal forms were "important because they were commaij^ded 
and practiced in the New Testament. -.The church was ordained by Jesus Christ 
and established by him through his apostles. Therefore, the church must . 

"come under the laws and jtirisdictions of the Bible," and ^'be "cried by ^ . 

63 . " . , , * . 

[biblical! precedents." If a church does.-not conform to the New Testament 

-pattern and .precedent,- it has no right to be called a church because "it 

.. . 64 . 

violates a divine copjrright." Disciples were 'still a peculiar- people and. . 

could not compromise with denominations. . ■ ..^ ' 



"'The rhetoric of the conservatives became defensive, dogmatic, "and " 
heavily doctrinal. Conservatives felt constrained to defend traditional 
views of inspiration, revelatioli, and authority They viewed the crux of 
the controversy as doctrinal. ''We would never have faced the -present ' '-y T"' 
chaotic condition if our " brethren liad been true to the scheme of redemption 



revealed in God's word," one of the new, younger leaders as&erted in sunmiary 
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in 1928. On the basis of their assumptions regarding the Bible, they 

preached doctrinal messages and relied most often for proof on biblical . 

quotations, examples, and "allusions . Their appeal, therefore, as with their 

forefathers, continued to" be-directed toward, people who shared ,their vision... 

..of „biblical_.reality,.„while.__they, freely attacked their liberal foes. Lib.^rals 

were guilty of eliminating Vthe supernatural from Chris tianity-, and [reducing] 

it to a system of pure and' unadxilterated rationalism." One' conservative 

^characterized Willett as "the beloved, sweet -toned prophet of modernism. "^'^ 

B. L- Chase e'xemplified the vitriolic flavor of much of the rhetoric in 

his fantasy attacking the Campbell Institute and its publication. The 



Scroll. . . ; 

: I regard this^ new publication as a very dangerous ally of 
heresy . . .[and] there is always one thing that *'can ^be, said 
against it that will arouse suspicion in every, loyal, God- 
^. fearing. Disciples' heart, 'it is published in Chicago!" ,!. !' Can 

. any good thing possibly come out of Chicago? . . . Did not v • 
President Harper die 'there? Is not that the place where- Willett \ 
lives? Did not God. destroy that' city once by fire in 1871^ as he_ 
destroyed Sodom ""and Gomorrah? Will jhe not destroy that great, 
and wicked city again by. water , as certain prophets are now 
predicting in the near future? Stand still and see the salvation 
of the- Lord. There is nothing that can be done with Th'e Scroll 
but to await the final judgment . " 

* The clash led to an inevitable division and to two different 
rhetorical visions* This consequence, coupled with the original vision's 
diminished * importance in American culture , resulted in the death, of the 



original millennial vision in the life and rhetoric* of . both groups. '"^ 
Twentieth century Disciples no longer had a coherent, .total rlietoracal 
vision with a gr.ai^d, panoramic dr.ama. The unfolding plot of restoration, 
unity, evangelization, and ultimately the ^millennium was hopelessly 
fragmented. -The climactic moment in human history, the millennium, faded 
from the visions of both factions, ^and although evangelization -(with' 
social emphases for liberals and individual emphases for conservatives) 
remained part of their visions, the central visions became Christian, union 
for liberals and' restoration for conservatives. What remained were two 
factions with two incomplete visions. While each party accused the other 
of abandoning the or.iginal'.yision, the fact was 'that ' both had lost sight of 
the .original rhetorical- vision. Both .attempted\to set forth dramas, without 
♦ a last act-. Thq overarching, vision died,, and no comprehensive -drama emerged 
to replace it; the fragmented fantasies had no ultimate goal to Unify them; 
the appeals "of -each' were 'severely limited; and the Disciples of Christ lost 
the sweeping persuasive "effectiveness which had characterized their rhetoric 
for more than ' one hundred ye'ars . ' . • 

_i ' t ■ • ■ 
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SOME CONCLUSIONS ■ 
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Since a religaous/social- movement never develops in a vacuum, one 
cannot fully understand a movement's' rhetorical vision apart from . the 
' social-cultural . circiimstances which influence it. As one . comes to under- 
stand the interplay of social-cultural setting and a movement's rhetoric, he 
can begin to account, *fdr the success or failure of the rhetoric. Moreover, 

if the rhetoric begiris .to lose its persuasive influence, one can examine 

• - \ ' • ,. . , ' ■ :^ 

shifts in the setting and/or in the rhetorical vision itself and look for 

J, ' • • • >• ' 

. discrepancies that haive developed. " He can then seek to bring the two back 



.into harmony. To be effective the rhetorical vision must offer at least a • 
plausible interpretation of the data of the senses and account, for* develop- • 
-ments in- human activity and conditions so that target auditors find it 
personally satisfying. This is what the-^illennial' vision of the^isciples 
of Christ did so adequately dur^jfng-th e ge tiet^^ tioir^ird-'-gariy'SHtiDn^ 
generation. This is what Disciples failed; to. do as they ' entered the ■ • 
- twentieth century. This failure results either in the eventual death of the 
rhetorical vision or in a vision with a quite limited appeal. . * 

A second observation is that the Disciples ' rhetorical vision ;^as 
vitally /linked witli some of .the dominant American demo'cratic political--- 
fantasies. History demonstrates that the form of the political goveniment 
•of a culture influences the form,. of church government. ' This can be seen 
in the history of the Church of England which came into existence . under a 
^ monarchy and in the structure of the Roman Catholic ""Church, influenced by. 

Cons t ant ine and his successors. Democratic ''church polity has been "a scarce 

~ • 1 69 ' ' ■ 

• commodity in historic 'Christianity. " It .became a signi:^icant factor only • 

after democracy was firmly established in the United States. The. Disciples^ 

vision was born and grew to strength and relevancy within a ..political 

democracy whose dramatizations the vision' incorporated or paralleled. The 

rhetorical appeal -of the Disciples ' vision was directed to the American 

.adventurer, idealist, and pragmatist, imbued with the spirit of democracy. 

,The religious dramas challenged democratic Americans to build an ideal- 

>\ ■- 

society through an ideal church and presented situationg of religious 

■ ^ 

egalitarianism, freedom of thought, and freedom from ecclesiastical 
. authority..- The vision . of fered a democratic religious situation in which 
protagonists could .operate freely, fully, and rationally with God -in their • 
salvation- as opposed to the aristocratic dramas of sa^lvat ion in Calvinism 
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(spiritual aristocrats being: those eternally* predestined to sal-«ratTonT " 

and the emotionalist ic fantasies of Arminianism. The Disciples* vision 

offered a church government of the people .and. by the people in keeping with 

the democratic rhetorical vision of a national government- dramatised along: 

similar lines. However-, this original- strength and source of persuasion 

apparently was a hindrance in cultures outside of America, Disciples 

have had modest representation in British Commonwealth coimtries, but "have 

never mads, significant advances outside of this favorable social and \ 
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cultural atmosphere" of American political democracy. Apparently , 'the 
. democratic -parallels of the vision cannot iriflTience a significant number of " ' 
people apart from a" society with political, rhetorics which dramatise a 
similBr^^mocr^^^ scenario. Therefore, rhetorical visions probably will 
not be. effective in~"cuitures^ .whose social, political, and religious structures ' 
are quite different from the visions' native-cultiires • If one^i hopes to. - 

influence people in -these other cultures , -he either must radi'cally^-adapt 

** ' ■ . . ' ' - . \ ■• 

his rhetorical vision or develop -a new one parallel to the scenarios of 

the social-cultural setting of people he desires to influence. S 

A third observation concerns the drama of restoration. . As a religious 

■movement grows and solidifies its beliefs, it tends toward, ins titutionali- ' 
zation. In so doing it may lose' its origiiiial quality and., impetus , for 
existing. "The- original, life-geared religion of the Founder which' was 
designed to be a personal, ' practiccil, and health-giving nature; becomes .: an' 
involved system, confounded by- disputing experts in the study of antiquities, 

•housed in great establishments . . ^. with th^ worship of the humble soul ■ 

declared invalid unless- it pays tribute to a priesthood which has- inter-'' 

, • ** 71 *' 

• vened itself between the disciple and . hi^. God. " This happened to the 

kingdom of God movement in America. What started as a (dynamic effort ended 
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-in-a--ri-g-id--strukure-.--—Wh-ile 

solida.te and conserve the gains achieved in order to; pass them on to the 
children and. the children's children,, it nevertheless r'^sulted in a vital" 
loss to t°he. drama. The institution became much less dynamic in quality 
(eveir-l:o the point of bordering on a static status ),. whereas "the movement had 
maintained a strong dynamic quality which engendered ardent enthusiasm among 
adherents; the institution looked to the immediate -past , whereas the movement 
had looked forward; the institution failed to keep pace with its changing 
culture; the institution began "to" lack inner vitality ;.. it [was] without 

spontaneity and the power to originate new ideas ;"'^^ it became content with 

_ ■ ■ (■ - ■ ' ■■■ ■ ■ . ' ■ ■ 

past achievments as it codified its beliefs and . f eaf^ed loss .more than .hoping, . 
for new insights. Whereas the parent movement "moimted a dynamic rhetorical 

•offensive, the crystaliz^ed movement (now institution) fell into a static, 
defensive rhetorical vision. When the kingdom of God became an institution,, 
the life-motivating "reign of Christ ^Cbecame3 ^ habit." Life became law, 
an4 law became legalism. Legal tradition came between God and Disciples, 
faith in doctrine replaced faith in '.God, -and Disciples moved foom the 
concept of a .chosen people with a special task to. a community of chosen 
people especially favored for their own sakes. In such a situation restor- 
ation can never be a grand illusion, as liberal. Disciples asserted. 

^"Progress can sometimes be made by going backward — when that going backward 
is to guiding principles." The rhetorical vision^ of a religious /group 
can possibly replace the stktic nature of the group with a renewed dynamic , 

qualiti^when it directs people to restore "the faith of the Founder as well . • 

\^ 75 ' * . - 

as the faith^about him. " If a religious rhetoric is intended to point 

people to the same goals as those of the foimder.of the religion, it ^must \ , 

also seek" to guide tfifem .to restore t^^ by which the foionder 



sought those goals. There continually remains, the need for a rhetorical 
vision. which "uncovers and cleanses the flowing spring of enduring religious 

faith/''^^ ' \ ^ ' . " \ 

If the restorationists erred in the direction of crystalizing the 
Disciples' rhetorical vision ^ the liberals errred" in insi sting that the 

vision could be "directed ^^long thoroughly philosophical and scientific 

77 " ' * 

lines. " A fourth conclusion is that the truths of religious faith are 

basically poetic and not scientific; they cannot be tested and proved by the 

scientific method. . Moreover, religious truths belong more to the area of 

-the. imaginative . than. J:o_the_.conceptual.i. Faith.^and. imaginatlon_.go_J:pgether_;.^ 

Imagination is capable of grasping invisible, -spiritual realities and making 



them vis ibJLe.." Religious faith implies a controlled imagination,^ molded and 
guided by ultimate reality, and expresses that reality by me^ans of verbal 
pictures an^svTTibo Is. Religioxis rhetoric ignores this at its own risk. 
Liberal rhetoric failed, to achieve gi;»eat persuasive success because it 
ignored this aspect in .its rhetorical , vision. It is at this ^ point that 
fantasy drama is "Crucial to the persuasive effectg. o f a religious rhet orical 
vision. Trahslat'ing ultimate, invisible, spiritual truths into the fantasy' 
world-view of its culture iss an unending task for a religious rhetoric which 
hopes to persuade. As the cultural jen'vironment changes and new needs 



emerge, religious rhetoric must change "in favor of a successor better* 
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adapted to new desires and conditions." Ultimate truths remain constant, 

^ ^- i . - ■ • ■ ■ ■ , ■ 

but the rhetorical approach used to communicate the truths should- change' to 
fit the situation. Both liberal and conservative 'Disciples ' rhetoric lost ^ 
•sight of this principle, became as- much prosaic as dramatic, and hence lost 
must of the persuasiveness enjoyed in earlier days. 



■A final observatior concerns the relationship between eschatology 
and religious rhetoric. The life and message' of Jesus and the message of .' 
the New Testament as a whole are thoroughly eschatological. Eschatology is 
the context in which the gospel is firmly set and out of which the Christian 
-Ptre-torician musr^sp-eak-^ Th~e "Disciples ' original 'rhetorical' vision^contained 
a firm, . consistent "eschatology. - With its vision's cxilmination' in the" millen 
nium and the millennium itself climaxed by Christ's personal, appearance , 
resurrection, judgrfient, punishment, and reward, the rhetoric dealt wi'th 
final matters in an imaginative, artistic manner/ The fantasies of salva- - 
^tion~an-d~e1:ernal desri^iy-gave'^-einotlonal'ly'sat isfyi^^^ ' 

'^ ^ ^ ultimate matte^^s of life. As long as the vision • 
did this',, it influenced its listeners. Whefi the total vision fragmented, - 
most of its eschatology faded"' out. Neither the liberal nor the conservative 
rhetorical vision sustained strong eschatological dramas. Without this 
emphasis the influence of Disciples' rhetoric wea]<;ened. " Strong, consistent 
eschatological fantasies are essential to a religious rhetorical vision 
because escjiatology helps modern man- confront the^problem, "How shall I" 
evaluate .dy life and my struggles in this world?" (The choice is between, 
optimism and , pessimism, hope and hopelessness.) Hbw one answers the 
question determines "the whole tone and tempo of life; 'for in the long 

run'; we will live in accordance with our basic* hopes, or bur fundamental 

79 ' 
despairs." ■ , 

Religious rhetoric must not neglect eschatology because eschatology 
helps modern man, to set the trials, defeats, and triumphs of history 
(world history and his personal history) in proper perspective. Escha- 
tological fantasies warn man against merely ^secular < conceptions of history," 
civilization, and life and point" out that hopes based on human power and ' 



wisdom alone are self-defeating.^ ^They remind- man that the present and 
futiire are determined by God, and this assurance can give him hope and " 
confidence. The Bible sets the. outcome of .history both general and 
^ personal, in the context o:^Christ's ultimate conquest in the final, con- 
summation, ' I ■ 



Whatevej? differences there may be between the world view of . 
biblical times and ours, and whatever difficulties we may have 
in giving literal meaning to these concepts', they hold for us an. " 
understan$|.ing of'wha;t history is which is profoundly and eternally 
'relev^t to our actual experienced The New Testament s^ts God's 
creative att at the beginning of history, the cross in the midst 
-. of history, and God's judgment and mercy over all of history. 

The kingdom of 'God. is a decisive reality, present in the world now and 

moving toward a more .complete fulfillment in the .future. In his kingdom 

; God challenges man to acknowledge his "reign and submit to it. In" other 

words, eschatology confronts^man with the ultimate realities ,of life and . 

reminds him that. God, not man himself, determines his ultimate destiny. 

Therefore, his present life must be determined -by. this ultimate destiny. 

' Biblical eschatology mee'ts modern- men as it met m^n of. old, with 
the declaration that in. Jesus Christ they 'are confronted by., 
^ wrath and grace, judgment and redemption, destruction and ful- 
fillment. 'It therefore speaks of the world in which they live, 
the community in which they share, and the persons they are 
called to be . . . But" always.it speaks of God, of God^s purpose 
and. his power , and of his claim upon his . creatures. And our • ' . 
" response to that proclamation is nothing less than our choice 
between darkness and light, between death and life.^^ - 

• . . ^ . ■ ■ . . 

A religious rhetoric which neglects the eschatological frame of 

reference is not true to the biblical message nor to the ultimate need o 

of modern man. A religious rhetoric in which eschatological dramas .are 

central will, be much truer to the biblical message and will come mubh 

-. • . " — • * . ^J 

closer to offering man the proper understanding he needs to live his life 
in an,^eyerchanging, threatening world and to face /the future with 
confidence. 
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